The safety of such an operation has not yet been sufficiently analyzed, but need not be, since the idea can be rejected on other grounds.
This concept would amount, in effect, to placing 100 tons of plutonium into an underground repository. In this case, however, the waste form would be created explosively, with no ability to ensure that it was a suitable form for disposal, and it would be located at a site never intended as a geologic repository. Either factor alone would essentially rule out this option from competition with approaches in which the waste form is carefully engineered and placed in an engineered repository. For example, concerns over potential long-term critical-ity of the underground plutonium, after possible differential leaching of different constituents in the rock, would be far more difficult to address than in the case of the vitrification or spent fuel options, since there would be no opportunity to engineer the resulting waste form with this problem in mind. Furthermore, a much larger surface area of plutonium-bearing material would ultimately be exposed to water than is the case in an engineered repository.
The explosion would be situated either above the water table (which is at a depth of some 550 meters at the Nevada Test Site) or below it. If above, then rainwater may penetrate the debris and transport the plutonium into an underlying aquifer. If below the water table, flowing water may transport the debris. Disposing of plutonium from tens of thousands of weapons in this way would mean a very large increase in the amount of plutonium already at the U.S. and Russian test sites, from hundreds of past tests.
Cost
The size and depth of the hole in which the explosion was carried out would significantly affect the cost of this option. CHETEK has referred to placing the pits in a mined cavern, but it would probably be cheaper to use a relatively normal drilled hole of some 8-foot (2.4-meter) diameter.35 To avoid venting of the explosion, normal test practice calls for a depth of burial that increases with the one-third power of the explosive yield, according to the formula B = 12571/3 (with B in meters and Y in kilotons). This gives a depth of 125 meters for a yield of 1 kiloton, and 270 meters for 10 kilotons.
For example, one might use a 1.3-kiloton explosive detonated at a conservative depth of 300 meters. Since such an explosive will create a cavity with a radius of about 15 meters, one could imagine placing racks of pits above and below the explosive, each holding ten bays, 5 feet apart, each loaded with five warheads or pits, for a total of 100 to be destroyed by this blast. Alternatively, one could pack the pits considerably tighter. Using the Russian-design pit storage containers—50 centimeters in both diameter and length—and stacking
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